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A SOUTHERN REPUBLICAN ON THE LODGE BILL. 

BY A. W. SHAFFER, CHIEF FEDERAL SUPERVISOR OF ELECTIONS 
IK NORTH CAROLINA. 



Mr. Lodge, in his interesting paper in The North American 
Review for September, came near to voicing the sentiment of 
Southern Republicanism when he said: "The original Super- 
visors' Law, of which this is an extension, was designed especially 
to meet the notorious frauds in the city of New York, and the 
present bill aims quite as much to cure frauds in the great cities 
of the North as in any part of the country." 

Reasoning from twenty years of experience, observation, and 
analysis, we think it would have been more creditable to the judg- 
ment of himself and of Congress if he could have added, " and a 
great deal more." 

"Whatever may have been the design of the framers of the act 
of 1871 referred to, it had its origin in the infinitely grosser frauds 
in the South, and its authority in their denunciation by Republican 
State and national conventions everywhere. While that act seems 
to have had some deterrent influence in the North, where the way 
of the transgressor was made hard by faithful courts, honest 
juries, and a correct public opinion, it did not so operate in the 
South, where all the conditions are reversed. Here the party 
arrogating to itself all the wealth, intelligence, and respectability 
constitutes the minority party — the usual beneficiary of successful 
fraud. Here public opinion tolerates, when it does not justify, 
all crimes for the maintenance of the supremacy of the Democrat- 
ic party ; the State courts treat them as "a species* of wild jus- 
tice," and all juries ignore them. Falsification of elections in 
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the South has been so common and so safe during the last 
twenty years of national " supervision " that Democracy has long 
since ceased to deny or extenuate it ; the long-suffering victim 
meekly anticipates it at every election, and even the incredulous 
Northern Republican has come to comprehend it. Oligarchy sits 
enthroned by Fraud and Violence and dominates one-third of the 
Republic, — a visible monument of the folly and inefficiency of 
the Supervisory Act of 1871, which still encumbers the national 
statute-books, and of which, says Mr. Lodge, this bill " is an ex- 
tension." 

Southern Republicanism is reluctantly, but irrevocably, opposed 
to the pending bill, on the general ground that it has had a sur- 
feit of quackery and malpractice already. It has long known and 
tried to impress upon Congress the fact that the malady with 
which the South is afflicted has become chronic. The Congress- 
ional knife of excision must take the place of this folly of super- 
vision, or fraud and violence must go on forever. 

Suppose, for illustration, that the president, teller, cashier, 
and other officers of a great national bank in New York should 
enter into a conspiracy to rob the vaults, falsify the books, destroy 
the records, and perpetuate themselves in office and power : what 
would the directors do when they detected the crime ? Would 
they create a duplicate set of officers, under duplicate salaries, and 
set them in supervision over the rogues, to reduce subsequent 
crimes to a minimum ? Would they not purge that bank from 
turret to foundation, reorganize the institution from the bottom 
up, and start the thieves on a dog-trot to the penitentiary ? 

To obtain a comprehensive view of the Southern situation and 
see the folly of attempted supervision of State election officials 
acting under State laws, the Northern reader must divorce his 
mind from his surroundings. He must forget that respectable 
society, public opinion, intelligence, capital, labor, the courts, 
and the juries are arrayed in solid phalanx for the maintenance 
of law and order, without which no great party at the North could 
stand the ordeal of a single campaign. He must see, instead, a 
race possessing all the haughty pride and resolution of twenty 
centuries of domination, monopolizing the wealth, the intelligence, 
and the respectability of the people ; a minority controlling their 
State, and more than half despising the general government ; 
united by the strongest ties that ever bound mankind in any un- 
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holy compact : sworn to rule at every hazard. These he must 
see arrayed in deadly political conflict against a party composed 
largely — perhaps two-thirds — of a confessedly inferior, despised, 
and contemned race, barely a quarter of a century out of barbarism. 

That a party so constituted and so antagonized can never 
maintain its political rights without violence, under a sickly- 
sentimental, half-hearted national supervision, ought to be evi- 
dent to the commonest mind. That it is sickly-sentimental and 
half-hearted, witness these facts. First, that Congress has fre- 
quently declared that elections in the South are an unmixed 
farce. Second, that Congress is specially charged with the main- 
tenance of a republican form of government in the States. 
Third, that Congress claims, and public opinion concedes, the 
constitutional authority to direct and control, absolutely, the 
election and qualification of its own members. With such support 
and such authority for effective legislation, Congress affects an 
attack upon this portentous evil by galvanizing into life, patch- 
ing up, and extending an existing statute of supervision which 
was justly characterized by a Republican ex-Congressman from 
the South as "an attempt to oversee without overseers, and 
to coerce without coercers, under the provisions of a statute hav- 
ing no more vitality in the South than the laws of a foreign 
country." 

The primary cause of its lack of adaptation to the South lies in 
the difficulty of obtaining efficient supervisors to attend the regis- 
tration and election. There are hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
precincts in which no sufficient number of available white Repub- 
licans reside to man the polls with the requisite proportion of 
that party, and these precincts, far more than any other, are the 
centres of Democratic fraud, and require close supervision. It 
would be cruel to appoint colored supervisors there, even if negroes 
could be found in those remote rural districts with the requisite 
education and capacity, because their fellows of the opposite 
party would not serve with them, and the State officials would 
not suffer them about the polls. If, serving under the aegis of a 
national commission, they determined to act without their oppo- 
nents' assent, one would be about as likely to discover the lost pleiad 
as to find the colored supervisors of such precincts when the elec- 
tion returns were wanted. 

The natural retort of a critical mind would be : " How will 
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you conduct an election under a national election law, if it cannot 
be effected under a national law of supervision ? " The answer 
lies in the fact that supervision implies the recognition of the 
paramount executive authority of the State ; which the State 
official is quick to see and swift to appropriate. The creature of 
an inferior sovereignty, he is, nevertheless, greater than that of 
the sovereign paramount, and regards the latter's presence as a 
deadly imputation upon his official integrity, and the exercise of 
the functions of his office as an unwarrantable insolence. There 
are five of these State officials at every poll, not required to be able 
to read or write,* the majority of whom are always Democrats, 
and whose chief study it is to make the way of the Republican 
supervisor a hard road to travel. 

Under a national election law there can be no conflict of au- 
thority, no question of precedence, no State interference, and no 
dodging of official duty. There can be no inducement for fraud, 
because a Congress possessing the nerve to " bell the cat " with 
such a law would provide the wholesome alternative of " honest 
elections or no representation." (The reader may elaborate this 
paragraph into a chapter, a sermon, or a book. It forms the key 
to the solution of the whole negro problem.) 

Granting that this bill has some valuable provisions not found 
in the existing statute of 1871, — notably that for the official can- 
vass and certification of the vote, — it is fair, keeping these improve- 
ments in view, to judge of the probable utility and value of the 
new by the success or failure of the old. Brief citations of 
characteristic cases which were duplicated indefinitely in ten 
States, without possibility of correction or punishment, may be 
taken as samples of scores of methods of successful fraud com- 
mitted in the actual presence of supervision. 

During the Presidential election of 1888, at the precinct of 
East Durham, that city of great Southern enterprise and Northern 
capital, 350 registered negro voters were challenged at the polls 

* During the debate on the State Election Law in the Legislature of 1888, a Re- 
publican member moved in amendment that the poll-holders be required to be able 
to read and write. It was voted down, because it would destroy the practice of 
selecting ignorant, stupid, or idiotic white or black men for the Republican 
precinct election officials, who would not have sense enough to detect or inter- 
fere with the frauds. Boards of county commissioners are elected by the county 
magistrates, who in turn are appointed by the Legislature -all Democrats to a 
man. These appoint the poll-holders, and the commissioners are acting upon the 
legislative suggestion described for the pending election. It matters not what the 
vote be ; the count will be for the Democratic candidates. 
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and ordered to stand aside until 4 o'clock p.m. No specification 
of cause of challenge was made or required, and when the cases 
were taken up at the appointed hour, the time was occupied in the 
argument of frivolous and irrelevant questions until night, when 
the polls were closed without the polling of a single one of the 
challenged votes, or the disclosure of a cause for their rejection. 

Again, Warren County, N. C, has twelve precincts, with a 
Republican majority in each, aggregating 1,315 votes. At the 
election of 1888 the county was equipped with supervisors at 
every precinct. Ignoring the lesser frauds at the polls, the 
aggregate vote of seven of the twelve precincts showed a Ee- 
publican majority of 713 on the Congressional ticket. On the 
Tuesday following the election the Board of County Canvassers 
— all Democrats — threw out and rejected the entire vote of 
these seven precincts, in open violation of law, for the following 
alleged causes : 

Nutbush and Shocco— Because the returns were not dated at the bottom, as 
well as at the top. 

WARBENTON-Because the polls had not been opened precisely at 7 o'clock a.m. 

Sandt Creek— Because ditto marks (") were used after the names of some 
candidates upon the returns. 

Fork— Because the number of the senatorial district was left blank in the 
returns. 

Jitdkins —Because the number of votes was given in figures only in the returns. 

Roanoke— Because the first person chosen did not carry up the returns to the 
Board of County Canvassers, though a second did. 

These are fair samples of two devices by which enormous 
frauds were committed throughout the district. Other precincts 
and other c:.nties had other devices equally efficient in the teeth 
of supervision, but when the uncontroverted evidence was laid 
before the grand jury of the United States Circuit Court, "twelve 
good men and true " laid their hands on the Bible and answered, 
" Not a true bill " ; the only reason that the entire county of 
Warren was not thrown out being that the district had been 
"sized up" for the Democratic candidate for Congress. But 
the conspirators had underestimated the actual Republican and 
overestimated the probable Democratic vote in the district by 
300 ; and the Republican candidate in a district polling 10,000 
normal Republican majority was returned " by the skin of his 
teeth." 

That district was as well supervised as it well could be under 
existing conditions — as well, indeed, as it could have been if Mr. 
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Lodge had been present in person at every poll ; and if he had 
been there, — let it be said " with bated breath and whispering 
humbleness," — he would not now be trifling with a conspiracy 
against human rights the magnitude and enormity of which he 
does not understand. 

The bill contains structural infirmities which ought to be fatal. 
Of these, three are worthy of special consideration, to wit : 

First — The disfranchisement of fifty citizens in every election 
precinct, town, parish, city, county, or Congressional district, and 
one hundred in every city of 20,000 inhabitants, asking for the 
supervision of election. (See sec. 6.) 

Second — The gross inequality of compensation provided for 
services performed by the various officials. (See sees. 14 and 24.) 

Third — The excess of penalties provided beyond the limit 
of prosecutions upon information in lieu of indictment. (See 
penalties.) 

The mere statement of the first infirmity ought to be its con- 
demnation. It is a tub thrown to the Democratic whale, and 
when the too generous donors are again floundering in the politi- 
cal waters, it is to be hoped that it may be given them to see the 
folly of disabling one's best seamen upon the first indication of a 
storm. Some knowledge of the metal required of men who ask 
for the supervision provided by the bill may be drawn from a late 
speech at Raleigh by Senator Vance : 

"A Southern man who supports the Force Bill ought not to be allowed to live 
among us. Don't understand me as advocating violence, but there is such a thing 
as drirring such men out by fierce intolerance and contempt; an*, they deserve all 
that can be heaped upon them !" 

If the Northern reader is deceived with the notion that "fierce 
intolerance " was intended to qualify "violence" in the minds 
of his audience, it will have accomplished its purpose there; 
but those men who have suffered the tortures of both for twenty 
years have not been able to distinguish the one from the other, 
and are not intimidated thereby. Only the base ingratitude of 
disfranchisement for patriotic service can make the heart sick 
and quench the fires of patriotic devotion. 

The character and extent of the second infirmity may be best 
illustrated by reference to past experience under like conditions. 
The work of the chief supervisor of elections for 1888 commenced 
in early August for the Eastern District of North Carolina and 
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continued until late in December, nearly five months. It related 
chiefly to the details of the selection, appointment, instruction, 
direction, and control of some six hundred supervisors and the 
proper disposition of their reports and returns. There were no 
deputy marshals, no paid supervisors, and no city canvassers. 
After the account of the chief supervisor for that service had run 
the gantlet of the court and of the accounting officers of the treas- 
ury, he realized therefrom the net sum of $153.30 — that is to say, 
about $1 per day. 

Meanwhile the account of the clerk of the court for two days' 
work of himself and of his deputy in filling up, signing, sealing, 
and recording supervisors' commissions was $749.05 — that is to 
say, $374.52 per day. 

The Lodge Bill proposes to take from the clerk and put upon 
the chief supervisor this two days' work, amounting to $749.05, 
without compensation. Besides, it adds four supervisors for every 
precinct, for which the aggregate fees of the clerk would be 
$2,247.15, but for which the chief supervisor would receive 
absolutely nothing. 

There is fully 300 per cent, more work put upon the chief 
by the new than by the old act ; but his compensation is 
still dependent upon the ridiculous item of papers filed at 
ten cents each — an item which bears no more proportion to 
the amount of work performed than a dewdrop bears to the ocean, 
and may reach, all told, $1.50 per day. True, there are some 
luxuries ; but they are expensive to a man on day-laborer's wages. 
He may have a deputy and a chief clerk, but he must pay both 
from his own salary. He may bring one action in the circuit 
court and another in the court of claims every day, if his little 
fees are not "paid on the nail"; but he cannot sue in formd 
p>awperis, nor have the United States attorney assigned as counsel. 
Extraordinary care is taken to demonstrate the self-evident fact 
that these ten-cent fees are cumulative, and do not vitiate such as 
may have accrued for service as United States commissioner ; but, 
alas ! no single item of that description has ever yet been dis- 
covered in connection with these duties, under the microscopic 
vision of the most expert formulator of a bill of costs. Truly, the 
ways of the petitioner for supervision and of the chief supervisor 
are hard, their burdens great, and their rewards — nil. 

Not so the Board of State Canvassers, of which there are to be 
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three members. . These receive 120 a day each, and have a clerk 
to do their work at $12 a day, not paid from their salaries. 
While this clerk tabulates the returns, the members of the board 
may inhale their oxygen in the mountains and their ozone by the 
sea, limited only as to time and expense by their official consciences 
in certification, upon salaries 50 per cent, above that of a United 
States Senator. 

It is not surprising that the original act of 1871 should con- 
tain some inequalities of compensation, arising from unfamiliarity 
with the duties of a class of officers whose bills of costs even the ac- 
complished experts of the treasury never yet adjusted twice alike ; 
but to reenact the ridiculous provisions of that law twenty years 
later, and, in addition, to increase by 300 per cent, the labor of one 
officer without reasonable, not to say decent, compensation, while 
creating others with nominal duties and extraordinary salaries 
and clerical aid, may well subject its promoters to severe criticism, 
if not to the suspicion of inexcusable ignorance or of the attempt 
to handicap the law with provisions so repulsive as to render its 
effective execution impracticable. 

Of the third and last infirmity cited it may be said that the 
grand juries of the circuit courts constitute the stumbling-block 
before which all attempted prosecutions for election frauds fall. 
Summoned for intelligence and impartially assigned to grand or 
petit duties, the majorities are Democratic, in full sympathy with 
the criminals, if not of them. No amount or character of testi- 
mony can convince such a jury that an election fraud was ever 
committed, and there follows in natural sequence the dictum, 
"Not a true bill." 

The Hon. D. L. Russell, the ex-Congressman heretofore cited, 
has suggested, in his own terse and unequivocal style, that, " in- 
stead of piling up penalties so as to make every breach of law a 
felony, the bill should pronounce infractions of its provisions to 
be misdemeanors, so punishable as to render it competent for the 
government to bring up offenders upon simple informations. Then 
if juries will not convict, there will at least be exposed two classes 
of criminals — those at the bar and those in the jury-box." That 
seems to hit the nail on the head. 

In conclusion : It has dawned upon the intellect of those who 
have borne the brunt of the political crimes for the last twenty- 
five years that their experience and opinions are neither sought nor 
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accepted, nor do they pass current in high places ; that when they 
have asked for bread, they have received a stone ; and when they 
sought a national system of Congressional elections, — a system 
that would be neither evaded nor annulled, — lo ! there is tendered 
this miserable caricature of a long dead and forgotten statute, 
valuable only for the spoilsman, and fairly reeking with fraud, 
violence, and blood, because both threatening and impotent. 
Who shall judge them if, in the bitterness of deferred hope and 
violated promises, they cry aloud for deliverance from these their 
friends ? 

A. W. Shafkeb. 
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